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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE 
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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 708.] 

In some little time we were taken to the 
castle, where the Governor, Col. Grace, and the 
council of chief officers were met. I came in 
with my old blanket lapped about me; the Gov- 
ernor asked where I lived? and what was my 
name? JI told him I was old William Edmund- 
son. He stood up, with tears in his eyes, and 
said he was sorry to see me there in that con- 
dition ; for he knew me well, having been some- 
times at my house. Then the Governor asked 
the lieutenant that brought us there, what he 
had to say against me? and he accused me 
of several things falsely, and I having free 
liberty to answer to every particular, did it, so 
that the council officers were well satisfied, and 
the| Governor spoke roughly to the lieutenant 
and asked him what he brought us there for? 
He answered (with this excuse, viz :) that the 
Raparees were about to hang us, and he brought 
us there to save our lives. The Governor said 
if he had them there he wonld hang them. 
And so he committed us t@jthe custody of Cap- 
tain Francis Dunn, and “om after sent us a loaf 
of bread, a piece of beef, a bottle of drink, and 
twenty shillings of brass money ; but we could 
get no straw to lie upon, but lay upon the bare 
floor, which was very cold and hard ; we wanted 
clothes, and my strength was much spent, there- 
fore was not likely to continue long, if the Lord 
had not provided succor for me. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 24, 1863. 
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Now John Clibborn, a Friend, lived six miles 
from Athlone, for most Friends in those parts 
were forced away, except he and some of his 
family, who, hearing of me, came to Athlone ; 
when he saw mein that mean condition he cried 
out, wringing his hands, and told them that 
they had taken prisoner as honest a man as 
trod on the earth. After a time he went home 
to fetch. us some meat, for he had little clothes 
left for himself, having been sorely plundered 
and spoiled. Now most of the field-officers and 
captains knew me, I having been often at Dub- 
lin, with the government, when King James was 
there, and they would discourse familiarly with 
me. One time I asked them what they had against 
me? and what I had done, that they kept me pris- 
oner in that sad condition, and did not bring me 
toatrial? Col. Moore, answering, said they had 
nothing against me for anything that I had 
done, and he believed I was a very honest man ; 
but they understood I was a witty man, and ca- 
pable to do them an injury, and that was 
the reason they kept me. I told them that was 
poor justice, to punish a man for what he was 
capable to do, and not for what he had done. 
The next day John Clibborn came again, and 
brought some victuals, but we could get no 
straw yet to lie upon. I was much spent, and 
my spirit grieved with their wicked company, 
so that I desired rather to die quietly ina dun- 
geon, than to be among them. 

I sent John Clibborn to the Governor to de- 
sire him that I might come upon my trial, or 
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be removed into the dungeon. The Governor 
said he was sorry for me, for I Was an honest 
man, and there were none mine enemies, but 
the Dunns, who were all rogues; and he durst 
not release me, for there were many eyes over 
him, because he was kind to the English ; but 
to send me to the dungeon, he could not find it 
in his heart to do it. The town was so 
thronged of people that there was no room to be 
had that I could be easy in ; he was in astraight, 
and knew not what to do with me. So John 
Clibborn requested to let me go with him to 
his house at the moat, and he would engage 
his body and all that he had for my true im- 
prisonment, and to come when he sent for me, 
alive or dead. So the Governor was content, 
and Jet us go with him. Thus the Lord pro- 
vided succor for me in a time of great distress. 
When I was there, with much difficulty, I got 
a few lines writ and sent to my wife, that she 
might know we were alive, and where we were ; 
which wasa great satisfaction to her and Friends ; 
for many were under great trouble of mind, 
and it was a trial on most of Friends in our 
country. The English fled to garrisons, and 
most of the Irish went to the Raparees. 

One of my sons, that was with me, had a 
tan-yard well stocked with hides and leather, 
«nd about a week after our house was burnt, 
my wife went to fetch them off, and several 
English neighbors, with horses and cars, went 
to help her; but whilst they were loading the 
leather, &c., Lieut. Richard Dunn, and his 
brother-in-law Poor, (whom I had met in 
going to Athlone, and who railed at me as afore- 
eaid) together with a multitude of Raparees, 
came upon them; so they were forced to run 
for their lives, and leave the horses and ears, 
the leather and hides, &c., which the Raparees 
took and carried away ; but my wife not being 
able to outrun them, they took and stripped 
ker naked, being cold weather, in the beginning 
of the Tenth Month, alias December; who, 
being ancient, and going two miles naked, got 
a surfeit of cold, which continued with her 
until she died, being about seven months after. 
The next morning a small party of English 
soldiers fell upon that great company of Rapa- 
rees, and killed the said Lieutenant Richard 
Dunn, also his brother-in-law, Poor, and a 
great many more of them. So were they pre- 
vented from burning Mountmelick, as he and 
others had threatened to do. . 

Now, while I was with John Clibborn, at the 
Moat, many of the Irish came daily to get 
what they could; there came also Col. Bourk, 
with about three hundred firelocks, as a frontier, 
to intercept the English soldiers. He was very 
loving to me, and promised, that when he got 
to Athlone, I should have my liberty, for that 
he believed I was an honest man So, in alittle 
time he and his party went thither ; and with 
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his assistance the Governor set me at liberty, 
having set my two sons at liberty three or four 
days before, who were gone to their mother. 
So being at liberty I got to Stream’s Town, 
which was the next English garrison, though it 
was difficult and dangerous travelling, because 
of the Raparees, there being now little but 
killing and destruction on both sides. Here I 
met with my son Samuel, who, notwithstanding he 
had left the protection of truth, and cast off his 
efucation therein, yet was concerned for me in 
this great trial. He came to that place, being 
the utmost frontier garrison of the English, to 
use his best endeavors for my liberty. 

From Stream’s Town I went to Mullingar, 
which was a great garrison of English, where 
the officers and soldiers were very kind to me, 
and expressed their great gladness for my safe 
coming off, though many of them had never 
seen me before, but had heard of me and of 
my i]! usage, for the noise of it went far, and 
several had sworn that if they had killed me 
und my sons, they would have killed all the 
Trish they met with. Sofrom Mullingar I came 
to Jane Barcroft’s, near Edenderry, and from 
thence to Mountmelick, to my wife, where 
many were glad to see meagain. We shifted 
for house-room as well as we could, the town 
being thronged with soldiers and families driven 
from their habitations in the country ; many of 
whom died for want of conveniences and neces- 
saries, together with grief for their losses. 

Now the Irish preyed much abroad in the 
country, and destroyed it, so that the English 
army marched out to drive them back over the 
Shannon, and they burned much of the coun- 
try that harbored them on this side. At this 
time also Major-General Kirk, with part of the 
army, came to Mountmelick, with intention tv 
settle garrisons in convenient places, to save the 
country ; some informed him of Rossenallis to 
be afit place for a garrison, telling him of me, 
and how I had been used there by the Irish. 
He sent for me and commanded me to go with 
him to Rossenallis and shew him the place ; 20 
(being commanded) I went with him. 

Many Irish lived there and thereabout, under 
the English protection, who supposing that [ 
had occasioned their coming to make a garrison 
there, were very angry with me, because this 
would hinder them from harboring their kin- 
dred and countrymen, who were Raparees, a3 
they had frequently done before. Wherefore 
they got eight or nifie bloody Raparees to lie 
in ambush between Mountmelick and Rossen- 
allis in order to kill me, &c., as hereafter may 
appear. For young John MacLisha (who had 
betrayed my wife into an ambush before) . to- 
gether with Dennis Dunn, came to Mountme- 
lick in pretense of great friendship, desiring 
me to go to Rossenallis, and speak with the 
officers in the garrison and it would be better 
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for the dwellers there ; but, as the Lord would 
have it, I did not go thatday. Two daysafter they 
came to me aguin with the same pretence, saying 
also, that the soldiers were pulling down my 
out-houses, which were left unburnt ; and using 
many arguments, in shew of kindness and 
friendship, to persuade me to go to Rossenallis, 
but [ was restrained by a secret hand, that 
knew their evil design, and would not suffer 
me to fall into their snare. Howbeit, next 
morning James Dobson, with his son and cousin, 
coming that way, they shot his son dead in the 
place, himself and cousin they took to the woods 


and barbarously murdered them. That night} 


the Irish papist inhabitants, generally, ran to 
the Raparees. Thus the Lord preserved my 
life from the hands of cruel and blood-thirsty 
men. 

Now as soon as the ways were open to travel 
I went into the North to visit Friends, and 
some Friends accompanied me. As we went 
by Dundalk, where the armies had been one 
against the other, there were many bones and 
tufts of green grass that had grown from the 
carcases of men, as if it had been from heaps 
of dung. Then I told Friends who were with 
me, you may remember, that I declared it in 
public, in the word of truth, many years past, 
and many times in divers places, that the Lord 
would dung the earth with the carcasses of men, 
and would spread them as dung upon the face 
of the earth, and now you see it here fulfilled. 
In that journey I had many sweet comfortable 
meetings in the North; Friends’ hearts were 
glad, aud we were greatly refreshed in the Lord 
Jesus, and one in another. When clear of that 
service I came to Mountmelick. 

Not long after, I, with my wife, went to my 
son-in-law William Fayle’s, who lived near Dub- 
lin. Our National Half-Year Meeting ap- 
proaching, we kept it at Dublin, at its usual 
time, to which I went, and the Lord’s presence 
appeared mightily among us, the hearts of 
Friends were tender before him. It was a 
blessed season ; Friends being greatly bowed in 
thankfulness, under a weighty sense and con- 
sideration of the providential hand of God, 
which had preserved us through so many diffi- 
culties and dangers in this time of great calam- 
ity. We made inquiry into the sufferings and 
losses sustained by Friends in the several prov- 
inces, in the time of the war, and took care that 
poor Friends everywhere in this nation should 
speedily be supplied with: necessary food and 
raiment, until we could further assist them as 
need might require, in order to their livelihood 
and convenient settlement near meetings for the 
worship of God, and benefit of them and their 
families. Also, a weighty concern was upon 
Friends for the settling of godly discipline in 
the Church, and many suitable things were 
opened and communicated in the love and wis- 


dom of God, tending to the promotion of truth, 
and its holy @Meavenly order and government 
among us’; also, divers testimonies in the power 
of the Holy Spirit, confirming us in our said 
Christian care and concern ; and Friends’ spir- 
its were subject to the will of God, giving him 
the glory who is worthy for ever. 

Now I found a weighty concern upon my 
spirit'to go from thence to London, to the Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends, and after the service of 
our Half-Year Meeting at Dublin was over, I 
took my leave of Friends, also of my wife and 
several of our children who were there, being 
unéer a sense of sorrow when I parted with 
them, as if we should not all see one another 
again. Many Friends went on shipboard with 
me, and there in tender love we parted. Thomas 
Winsloe went with me for England, and so to 
London. We landed at Liverpool, and visited 
Friends about Bickerstaff; so proceeded for- 
ward, having some meetings by the way, and 
were at London at the Yearly-Meeting, where 
many elders and brethren were glad to see me. 
I was at several public meetings for the wor- 
ship of God, and at the Men’s-Meetings for 
Church discipline. When the service of the 
meeting was over, I took leave of Friends 
and travelled northward, having several large 
and good meetings in divers counties. 

I came to York to their Quarterly-Meeting, 
which was a very great meeting of Friends from 
divers places, and had good service there, for 
the Lord’s power aud presence were with us, to 
our great comfort and confirmation in his work 
and service. I met there with a letter that 
gave me an account of my wife being sick, and 
sorrow seized me as sensible of her death ; so I 
hasted as much as the service of truth would 
allow towards the sea-side; but had several 
meetings in the way, particularly at Durham, 
Sunderland, Raby, Barnard-Castle, Camagill, 
Kendal, Swarthmore, Hawkshead, Pardsey- 
Cragg, and near Whitehaven. 

As soon as I could get a passage, I took ship- 
ping at Whitehaven, and landed at Dublin, but 
my wife was dead some time before I got over. 
She died five miles from Dublin, at my son-in- 
law William Fayle’s house, in the presence of 
her children, and was decently buried in 
Friends burying-place, in Dublin, accompanied 
to her grave by many friends and others. Af- 
ter I landed, 1 went to my son Fayle’s, and 
found him and his wife lying sick, neither of 
them sensible, and as to appearance hardly like 
to recover; but staying some time there, it 
pleased the Lord that they recovered. I was 
at several meetings thereabout, and at Dublin, 
for many Friends lived there-away at that time, 
who were forced from their habitations in the 
country. 

Then I went to Mountmelick, and visited 
Friends in those parts, that were not gone from 
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their habitations, and so to my ruinated place 
near Rossenallis, where I made so—fie reparation 
of building for myself, and youngest son Tryal, 
to dwell in; all the rest of my children having 
left me, being most of them married. So I was 
frequently with Friends at meetings, both for 
the worship of God, and men and women’s 
meetings for other services relating to church 
discipline and gospel order. 

When the country was a little quiet fgom the 
war, I travelled into Munster and Ulster ; be- 
sides visiting Friends in those provinces, I had 
large and serviceable meetings at divers places, 
where meetings were not then settled, namely, 
Belturbet, Iniskillin, Londonderry, Colerain, 
Kilray, Dawson’s-Bridge, Megharafelt, &c., and 
returned through the meetings of Friends into 
Leinster. ; , 

Now a weighty concern came upon me more 
and more, to warn and stir up Friends all over 
the nation, to be concerned and diligent, in a 
circumspect zeal, for promoting truth in all its 
rights, and the righteous government and comely 
order thereof. Many things and ways the Lord 
opened in my understanding, to shew Friends 
how they might yet be more serviceable for 
God and his truth in their day; and most of 
Friends received the Lord’s testimony, and 
became concerned. So the faithful set to work 
for God, in divers parts of the nation, and many 
large accounts were given to our National 
Meetings ; that they found the Lord was with 
them, and opened things to them more than be- 
fore they were so concerned, giving wisdom 
and understanding to manage matters which 
came before them, relating totruth and Friends ; 
the Lord’s power being over all, blessed be his 
name for ever ! 

(To be continued.) 





The following from the Leeds Mercury we 
take from Friends’ Review: 


THE SIEZURE IN LEEDS, [ENGLAND,] FOR 
BIRSTAL EASTER DUES. 


SALE AND PUBLIC MEETING IN VICAR’S CROFT. 


The six dining-room chairs seized from the 
house of Mr. Martin, of Beech Grove Terrace, 
Leeds, under a distress warrant for Is. 6d., is- 
sued at the instance of W. M. Heald, vicar of 
Birstal, were publicly sold by auction yester- 
day afternoon, in Vicar’s Croft. The occasion 
was regarded by the conscientious opponents of 
Kaster Dues and similar imposts asa favorable 
opportunity for disseminating, by oral addresses 
and published statements, the principles and 
reasons by which those are actuated who de- 
cline to make these compulsory payments for the 
support of a church whose ministrations they 
never attend. The seizure, probably from the 
circumstance of its novelty in this town, at- 
. tracted more than ordinary attention, and 











placards, of which the following is a specimen, 
have appeared upon the walls and been dis- 
tributed in the streets within the last few 
days ;— 

* Special Religious Service.—The Principles 
of the Church of England, as by law established, 
will be illustrated at four o’clock on Monday 
next, October 5th, 1862, in the Vicar’s Croft, 
by the public sale of six dining-room chairs, 
seized at a gentleman’s house in Beech Grove 
Terrace, Leeds, last Friday (as announced in 
the Mercury of last Saturday,) by virtue of a 
warrant of distress obtained by W. M. Heald, 
vicar of Birstal, under the advice of the 
Bishop of Ripon, for the recovery of Easter 
Dues.” 

The time fixed for the sale was four o’clock, 
but a considerable crowd assembled long before 
that hour. The individual who had undertaken 
to discharge the duties of auctioneer, had at 
that time mounted the wagon in which the six 
chairs were placed in readiness for the sale, and 
on being identified he became the subject of a 
smart fire of jokes, and the ironical comments 
of the crowd forced him, for the moment, to quit 
his elevated position. About a quarter to four, 
Dr. Brewer, W. Thomas, J. Adcock, Mr. Mar- 
tin, and others, who were announced to address 
the assembly after the sale, arrived, and were 
enthusiastically weleomed. At four o’clock the 
crowd had increased to at least 4000 or 5000, 
and the auctioneer, Mr. George Furness, amidst 
the laughter and by no means complimentary 
remarks of the assembly, gave an indication that 
he was about to begin. He placed in his hat- 
band a card, informing all of his right to act as 
an auctioneer, but the moment he attempted to 
proceed with the usual introductory address, the 
diseordant murmur from the multitude around 
him prevented a word being heard. He at- 
tempted vainly to still the noise, but the only 
expressions which were audible were the recom- 
mendations to him from stentorian voices to 
“throw up the job,” and to “ show the chairs.” 
Three or four times he began “ Now, gentlemen,” 
but was unable to get further, until at length a 
momentary lull occurring, he availed himself of 
the opportunity to inform them that he should 
sell whatever they might say. The disturbance, 
however, continued for some minutes, and Mr. 
Thomas then appealed to the crowd to allow the 
sale to proceed. Amidst frequent interruptions 
and hisses, the auctioneer was enabled to hurry 
over the conditions of sale, and to inform his 
hearers that the chairs were seized for Easter 
dues. His request for a bid was at first re- 
sponded to by satirical offers of a penny per 
chair, but an arrangement having been pre- 
viously made *that the articles should be re- 

[*Of course, without the sanction or complicity of 


_— from whom the chairs were taken.—Ep. 
F, R.) 
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purchased and presented to the gentleman from 
whom they were seized, £1. 1s. per chair was 
offered, and they were knocked down almost im- 
mediately at that price (£6. 6s. for the six.) 
The auctioneer, appariently glad that he had 
concluded his task, took off his hat, thanked 
those present, and disappeared. 

Councillor Tatham then presented himself, 
and said he had been asked to preside on that 
occasion, more for the purpose of introducing 
other speakers than of offering any remarks of 
hisown. He remarked that they boasted they 
lived in a day of religious liberty, and thev did 
enjoy this to a large extent, but he thought they 
had seen enough that day to show there was 
room for still further progress in that direction. 
They were at liberty to hold their own religious 
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‘““ THEOLAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 711.) 


Looking down upon the city this morning, 
and comparing the area with that of other 
great capitals, the question how Jerusalem 
could have accommodated the vast multitudes 
that resided in or resorted to her continually, 
occurred to my mind with unwonted emphasis. 

It ha® perplexed many before you, but the 
problem has been embarrassed by extreme as- 
sumptions. We are not required to find room 
for more than 200,000 regular inhabitants at 
Jerusalem in her highest prosperity and largest 
expansion. 

As to the 2,565,000 assembled at the Pass- 
over in the time when Cestius was governor, or 


opinions, and to worship according to their own! the 1,200,000 shut in by Titus and his army, 
views, but unless they subscribe to the support| they were not citizens, but strangers. Josephus 
of one religious denomination which happened: has given us an elaborate and minute topograph- 
to be supreme, they were liable to have their}ical description of the city, from which, if no 


property taken from them to support opinions 
from which they conscientiously dissented. 


The Society of Friends, of which he was al exceed one mile square. 


mistake has crept into his numbers, it is certain 
that the area within the walls did not much 
Other statements give 


member, had always resisted the payment of ec- { larger dimensions, but we shall adhere to the 
clesiastical demands, and that this was from 
principle and not from a “ scruple of the pocket,” 
was shown by the fact that they went on year 
by year paying [through distraint] five or ten 
fold the amount of the original claim. 


He had 
been looking over the amount obtained from the 
Society of Friends by distraints similar to the 
one brought before them that day, and he found 
that from the commencement it had exceeded 
£1,200,000. In former years, there were gen- 
erally a large number of persons in prison for 
refusing to pay these imposts, but since 1759 
he was not aware that any member of their So- 
ciety had been imprisoned for the non-payment 
of church-rates or tithes. No less than thirty- 
three died in prison rather than pay what they 
conscientiously objected to; and the last of 
these was ninety-seven years old, and he, al- 
though discharged, died from the ill-usage to 
which he was subjected before he could leave 
prison. He was glad to find that dissenters 
were beginning to act upon the principle which 
the Society of Friends had adopted for the last 
200 years, and he believed that if they had 
done so throughout, there would have been no 
need fortheir meeting together on that occasion. 
He did not blame the Church as being worse 
than any other body, for he believed that these 
abuses were inseparable from any predominant 
sect. Christianity ought to be free and open to 
every one, and those who conscientiously dif- 
fered from any denomination should not be 
called upon to contribute towards it. 
1 el 
Zeal dropt in charity, is good; without it, 


good for nothing: for it devours all it comes 
near.— Penn. 


thirty-three furlongs of Josephus for the entire 
circuit of the walls. Allowing for the Temple, 
there could not have remained more than the 
above superficies for dwellings, markets, offices, 
shops, streets, pools, and all other purposes and 
demands of a great city. Reasoning from these 
data, and from the statistics of modern Euro- 
pean cities, Mr. Fergusson, in his ingenious but 
reckless critique, reduces the population to a 
very low figure indeed, and scouts the numbers 
of Josephus with utter contempt. But there 
are many circumstances overlooked or over- 
leaped by Mr. Fergusson which must be care- 
fully considéred and allowed for, if we would 
arrive at even an approximation to the truth. 
I do not believe his basis of calculation, that no 
modern European city has more than 25,000 
inhabitants to the square mile. But, admitting 
this extreme statement, it does not follow, be- 
cause modern cities have only this number, 
that therefere Oriental cities in olden times had 
no more! We must remember that these an- 
cient cities were built within walls; that gar- 
dens, parks, and open spaces were excluded, 
and the entire area occupied with buildings ; 
that the streets were narrow, and covered over 
with houses ; that stores, shops, markets, ete., 
were small, and had dwellings in the rear and 
above them ; that the houses were several stories 
high; that Orientals have ever now but 
little furniture, and can and do crowd into very 
small apartments—an entire family in one 
room—many families in a single house; that 
the topography of Jerusalem, broken into val- 
leys, is favorable to the erection of houses 
having many stories, as in certain parts of Ed- 
inburgh, for example; and, finally, that the 
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pressure of a constant necessity would lead both 
the government and the people to make pro- 
vision to receive within the walls the largest 
possible number. These things considered, it 
will not appear unreasonable to allow for ancient 
Jerusalem twice as many rooms on the ground 
Jloor as can be found in a mile square of any 
modern European city, and double the number 
of people, on an average, to each ~— This 
would give 100,000 inhabitants upon Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s own data. But there were doubtless 
two, if not three stories to the houses, and upper 
stories have more rooms and larger available 
space than the lower, and so always accommo- 
date much the greater number of people. This 
at once furnishes accommodation for at least | 
200,000 inhabitants, and no impartial person 
who has opportunity to examine modern Ori- 
ental cities, or to observe how densely the poor 
Jews can and do pack themselves away in the 
most wretched hovels, will deem these calcula- 
tions extravagant 
But we are prepared to lay aside all specu- 
lations and theories, and take Jerusalem as 
she now is for the basis of calculation. I have 
Seen more than twenty-five thousand people in 
the present city, nor was it overcrowded. Then 
it must be remembered that the whole of Beze- 
tha, and a large part of Acra, is uninhabited ; 
the space taken up by the Mosque of Omar is 
much larger than was that of the Temple; the 
parts about Bab el Mugharabeh and the south- 
east end of Zion are either plowed fields, or 
overrun with cactus; the entire western face 
of Zion is occupied by the gardens of the 
Armenian convent; the space south of Cal- 
vary is vacant ; convents, churches and mosques 
take up much room ; and, finally, that even in 
those parts occupied by dwellings, the houses ! 
are low, small, badly contrived, and many of 
them in ruins. All these things taken into ac- 
count, we can readily admit that, if the whole 
area was covered over with high houses, eco- 
nomically built, a hundred thousand inhabitants | 
could find homes within the present walls. It | 
only remains to state that the southern half of 
Zion, all of Ophel, and the broad expansion of 
the lower Tyropean, is without the walls on the 
south ; and so, also, on the north, is the entire 
space inclosed by the third wall, about which 
Josephus speaks in such glowing terms. Take 
in the whole, cover it with habitations as it once 
was, and I hesitate not to say that two hundred 
thousand inhabitants could dwell comfortably 
“within thy walls, O Jerusalem.” Should any | 
one think differently, I will not argue the point 
with him. We are not obliged to assume so 
high a figure, for neither the Bible nor Jose- 
phus, nor any other old author gives such a 
“number for the actual resident population of 
the Holy City. 
How the vast multitudes at the great feasts 
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could be accommodated may easily be explained. 
Let us take even the astounding statistics of 
Josephus himself, and suppose that the two 
millions and a half who partook of the Passover 
at the time of Cestius was neither an exag- 
geration nor an exception, it is by no means cer- 
tain that one-fifth of this multitude sat down to 
the Paschal Supper within the walls. The Jews 
originally were dwellers in tents. It is certain 
that in some parts of the country they did not 
abandon this custom, at least not until after 
many generations. The proverb, “To your 
tents, O Israel!” was not a mere Oriental met- 
aphor ; and the tribes, when they assembled at 
small places, such as Gilgal and Shiloh, must 
have come up with their tents, or, at least, pre- 
pared to sleep out-doors. Nor is even this last 
supposition absurd. The feasts occurred in the 
warm, non-rainy months, and throughout all the 
southern part of Palestine the people at this 
season do not hesitate to sleep in the open air, 
under trees, vines or even in open gardens. 
Now not only two, but half a dozen millions of 
people could find room to eat and sleep on the 
mountains which are “round about Jerusalem.” 
At such times, no doubt, every garden was 
thrown open, and every available spot occupied. 
We may gather this much from two incidents 
in the history of our Lord. When he drew 
near the city, and sent two disciples to prepare 
the Passover, they were to say tothe man whom 
they should meet bearing a pitcher, Where is 
the guest-chamber ?* implying the existence of 
such apartments, and the custom of allowing 
the use of them as a matter of course. Again, 
after supper our Lord went into a garden in 
Olivet.+ Neither he nor his disciples owned a 
garden there, but the matter thus mentioned 
clearly implies that such gardens were on these 
occasions left open for all who needed them. 

I have often tried to realize the appearance 
of these profound valleys and high hills around 
Jerusalem during the great feasts. Covered 
with olive-groves, fruit-orchards and vineyards, 
beneath whose friendly bowers many a happy 
family and neighborhood group assembled, ris- 
ing rank over rank to the very top of the moun- 
tains, I marvel that no artist has thought of 
reproducing this scene. Innumerable thousands 
gathered to the Passover, with happy children, 
busy servants, festooned victims, and all the 
joyful host, in picturesque costumes, hastening 
hither and thither, as business, or pleasure, or 
worship prompted, furnishing all the elements 
for the most magnificent and impressive pano- 
rama the world has ever beheld. It might re- 
quire the lifetime of the artist, but he who 
should realize the idea would need to execute 
no other work. 

These hills and valleys, and mounts lie all 
around the Holy City, as if on purpose for such 


*Mark xiv. 53, 37. 
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conyocations. The artist might arrange the 
tribes with their ensigns and standards, round 
ahout Jerusalem, as they were commanded to 
pitch their tents about the Tabernacle in the 
wilderness. Judah would then occupy this 
Mount of Olives ; for that tribe, with Issachar 
and Zebulon, encamped on the east side, to- 
ward the rising of the sun. Reuben, Simeon 
and Gad, with their standards, pitched on the 
south. On the west were Ephraim, Manassah, 
and Benjamin; and on the north, Dan, and As- 
her, and Naphtali.* Thus they continued to 
pitch and march for forty years. Now itis not 
improbable that when the Tabernacle was in 
Gilgal and in Shiloh this same order was pre- 
served, and, as far as circumstances permitted, 
it might have been kept up even after the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem took the place of the Taber- 
nacle. Without some well-arranged system 
there would be endless confusion in such vast as- 
semblies. ach tribe, therefore, had its proper 
station on these noble hills. Every important 
city may also have had its appropriate quarter, 
every village its terrace, every family its shady 
tree or sheltered arbor. Fancy now if you can 
this great city, thus surrounded by all Israel, as- 
sembled here to worship; the glorious Temple 
towering up on Moriah like a pyramid of snow ; 
the smoke of victims and the clouds of incense 
ascending up to heaven from morning to night, 
while Temple, court, hall,’street, valley and hill. 
side echo and re-echo with the songs of Zion 
from millions of devout and joyful worshippers 
of the living God. Who would not join the sons 
of Korah in their triumphal psalm: Great is the 
Lord, and greatly to be praised in the city of our 
‘yod in the mountain of his holiness. Beauti- 
ful for situation, the joy of the whole earth is 
Mount Zion, the city of the great King. God 
is known in her palaces for a refuge. Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her ; tell the 
towers thereof; mark ye well her bulwarks; 
consider her palaces that ye may tell it to the 
generation following. Let Zion rejoice ; let 
the daughters of Israel be glad; for this God 
is our God forever and ever; he will be our 
guide even unto death.+ 

Josephus near the close of his Wars gives the 
following rapid sketch of the history of Jeru- 
salem. He who first built it was a potent man 
among the Canaanites, and is in our tongue 
called the Righteous King, for such he really 
was; on which account he was the first priest 
of God, and first built a temple, and called the 
city Jerusalem, which was formerly called Sa- 
lem. However, David, the King of the Jews 
ejected the Canaanites, and settled his own peo- 
ple therein. It was demolished entirely by the 
3abylonians four hundred and seventy-seven 
years and six month after him; and from King 
David, who was the first king of the Jews who 

*Numbers ii. +W 


tPs. xlviii. {Wars vi. 10. 


reigned therein, to this destruction, were two 
thousand one hundred and seventy-nine years. 
It had been many times besieged and taken— 
first by David, then by Shishak, King of Egypt, 
afterward by Nebuchadnezzar, then by Anti- 
ochus, after him by Pompey, then by Sosius, 
then by Herod, and finally by Titus, in the sec- 
ond year of the reign of Vespasian, on the 
eighth day of the month Gorpieus—September. 
He closes the sad story with this affecting re- 
mark: yet hath not its great antiquity, nor its 
vast riches, nor the diffusion of its nation over 
all the habitable earth, nor the greatness of the 
veneration paid to it on a religious account, 
been sufficient to preserve it from being de- 
stroyed. 

From Abraham’s sacrificial visit to the con- 
quest under Joshua there is nothing said about 
Jerusalem At that time it bore the name of 
Jebus, and appears to have been already a very 
strong place. Though the king of it was slain 
in the great battle of Gibeon,* the city did not 
fall into the conquerer’s hands, nor was it until 
the reign of David that the Jebusites were 
finally subdued. Having taken the stronghold, 
he transferred the seat of government at once 
from Hebron to Zion, and ever afterward Jeru- 
salem appears as the capital of the Jewish com- 
monwealth, and the centre of the Hebrew faith 
and worship. 

The siege of Jerusalem occupied Titus four 
months and twenty-five days—from April 11th, 
A. D. 70, to the 7th of September. After this 
destruction we hear but little of Jerusalem un- 
til the reign of Hadrian. No doubt it was 
speedily occupied by both Jews and Christians, 
and I am disposed to credit Eusebius, who sup- 
poses that the city was not wholly destroyed by 
Titus. Indeed, such a thing is scarcely to be 
imagined. There were, doubtless, multitudes of 
the lower vaulted rooms uninjured, and in these, 
when slightly repaired, a considerable popula- 
tion could reside, and no doubt did. Indeed, it 
soon acquired somewhat the proportion of a city, 
and the character of a fortress, for when the 
Jews rebelled against Hadrian, about A. D. 
132, it was able to make a prolonged resistance. 
Having destroyed it, Hadrian built a new town, 
which he called lia, and for several genera- 
tions afterward Jerusalem was only spoken of 
under this heathen name. Constantine restored 
its ancient name, and greatly enriched and 
adorned it with splendid churches and other ed- 
ifices. Henceforward it became the grand cen- 
tre of pilgrimages from all parts of the Chris- 
tian world, and such it has continued to be down 
to the present hour. 

Jerusalem during the last fourteen centuries 
has suffered terrible calamities and undergone 
many important changes. It was taken by the 
Persians under Chosroes II., with vast slaugh- 
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ter. The Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre was 
burned and the city sacked and pillaged, about 
the year 614; and in 636 it was permanently 
wrested from the Christians by the Khalif 
Omar. From this event to the appearance of 
the Crusaders before her walls, about the first 
of June 1099, the history of the city is almost 
a blank. There were, however, frequent con- 
tests between the Moslem rulers of Egypt and 
of Syria for its possession, and it suffered many 
calamities from its peculiar position and charac- 
ter, being sacred to Mohammedan, Christian 
and Jew. 

The Franks kept possession of it less than 
one hundred years, for it was given up to Saladin 
in 1187, and from that day to this it has remain- 
ed in the hands of the Mohammedans. Sara- 
cen and Osmanly in succession have held it, and 
the flag of the Turk still floats over the Tower 
of David. Such is a rapid survey of the long 
history of Jerusalem. If it had existed 2177 
years when overthrown by Titus, its whole age 
is now about 3964 years. Spreading over al- 
most the entire historic period of the human 
race, it has shared largely in that history —and 
the end is not yet ! 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 24, 1863. 


In a late number of the “ London Friend,” a 
well conducted periodical which we regularly 
receive and read with interest and profit, we 
observe some editorial remarks upon the late 
separation in Ohio, resulting in the formation of 
two separate bodies, of one of which Jonathan 
Binns is clerk, and of the other George Gilbert. 
These separate bodies, each claiming, with our 
own, to be the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, can 
only be officially distinguished by naming the 
clerk appointed to record its decisions. The 
antagonisms engendered by theological disputa- 
tions, have in this case culminated in a formal sepa- 
ration, in which we observe the same difference 
in the relative bearing of the parties toward each 
other, as distinguished the parties to the separa- 
tion of 1827. The one party asserting that the 
separation was effected “from an attempt to in- 
troduce unsound doctrines into the Society,” 
and treating with their late companions in re- 
ligious fellowship as offenders, to be “ brought to 
a sense of their transgression,” and to a willing- 
ness “to condemn the same,” while the more 
liberal party,.without reflecting upon the reli- 
gious standing of the other, ground the necessity 
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of the separation on relieving “‘ Monthly Meet- 
ings from any further responsibility for, or 
charge of, a class of members over whom they 
can exercise no control.” 


In commenting upon this difference, the Editors 
of the “ Friend” remark : 


“The question of the need for separation, in 
such cases, does in fact turn upon the standard 
of unity which we adopt. If, as was the case 
in the early Church, and, to a large extent, 
among the earlier members of our religious So- 
ciety, those who are truly united to Christ, and 
who acknowledge Him as their Teacher, are 
content to bear one with another as brethren 
in regard to such differences of view as are sure 
to arise upon a great variety of questions rela- 
ting to faith and practice, the need for separa- 
tion between such will be greatly lesggned, even 
if it do not cease altogether. If, om the other 
hand, Christian unity be made to consist not 
only in holding the same great truths, but also 
in defining them in the same terms, and attach- 
ing the same relative importance to each, sepa- 
ration and division are sure to be multiplied. 
We are persuaded, indeed, that the legitimate 
carrying out of the latter principle must result 
in one of two things—the entire dissolution of 
all existing societies, or the setting up in each 
of one man, whose authority should not be ren- 
dered doubtful, as that of even the Pope is, by 
the conflicting decisions of Councils, but who 
should be allowed an unlimited right of dicta- 
tion to his fellow-members upon every single 
point of Christian faith and practice. 

We presume not to define the exact amount 
of agreement in regard to Christian doctrine and 
discipline which is needful on the part of those 
who should associate together as members of 
the same Church ; but it is evident that a great 
deal must depend upon whether the one or the 
other of the principles to which we have referred 
be adopted. We have every reason to believe 
that differences of doctrinal sentiment, at least 
as great as those which are spoken of as hav- 
ing led to this painful separation in Ohio, were 
to be found among the members of the early 
Church, and among our forefathers in religious 
profession ; and also that the love and patience, 
which they exercised toward each other in re- 
gard to such differences, was no unimportant 
part of the discipline by which they were en- 
abled to bear before the world so effectual a testi- 
mony to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We further believe that the exercise of the 
long enduring love of which we speak, forms 
also a portion of that discipline by which we 
may be prepared for a participation in the more 
perfect oneness of the redeemed in Heaven.” 


These and kindred sentiments deserve to be 
more generally considered and applied through- 
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out the several divided sects claiming the name 
of Friends, and we believe if they had been kept 
in view, the Society would have been of far more 
use to mankind, and would now be better quali- 
fied to bear its glorious testimonies efficiently 
before a world that lieth in wickedness. 


———~0 


Diep, on the 16th of 9th month, 1862, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Martin W. Meloney, 
Del., Ann W. Corxrin, daughter of Willis Corkrin, 
in the 28th year of her age. 

She was mild and amiable in her deportment, and 
gave evidence that the child-like state which leads 
to Jesus was hers. She was called suddenly from 
earth, and it is hard to realize that we shall no 
longer mingle with her in social life. 

, in New York, 27th of 12th month, Witt1am 
Onion, son of Jacob and Jennie Capron, aged 2 
years and 2 months. 





ErratvuM—lIn Friends’ Intelligencer of 12th mo. 
13th, 1862, the obituary of Ann Hoops is printed 


Ann Hooper. 
- —_—_——~- 


or Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ENUMERATION OF BLESSINGS. 


I have lived many years in this beautiful 
world, a great admirer of the works of my 
Father in heaven, from the minute to the mag- 
nificent. That the beautiful and useful are so 
nicely blended, so bountifully provided, and so 
wisely adapted to the necessities and comfort of 
His creatures, is an evidence of the wisdom and 
providence of the heavenly Father. He has 
made the variety in kinds and colors, and all 
the different shades and hues, that every taste 
may select its own, and not infringe upon 
another, and withal He has given us reason to 
decide what is most convenient, and best adap- 
ted to ourselves in outward things ; He has also 
crowned reason with a higher gift that we may 
not be mistaken. A divine order pervades the 
works of the Creator, even in the - material 
world. When He clothes all nature in new 
vestments, the delicacy and beauty of the robe 
she wears baffles description ; its surpassing 
loveliness charms the senses, and a rapturous 
devotion rises from the heart’s altar to Him 
whose fiat still has power to produce and repro- 
duce as in the beginning, when the “ morning 
stars sung together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” Every leaf and flower ex- 
hibits a workmanship art can never reach. 
What can exceed the luxuriance of the tender 
grass like a velvet carpet under our feet, or the 
gentle rivulet flowing on in sweet murmurs to 
enliven and refresh us in our walks? To such 
as look upon things and receive instruction, 
there are “Books in brooks, and sermons in 
stones.” All nature has a voice that speaks thy 
praise, thou great Supreme, and mine the 
general chorus joins, to waft it upward to thy 
throne, where angels and archangels catch the ; 





sound and bear it pure to thee. Inspired by 
thee, ’tis all thine own, we give it back and 
thank thee for the privilege of drawing ever 
from these innumerable sources of delight, and 
bearing back to thee the incense of a grateful 
heart. 

There was a time when it was said, “ The 
earth is corrupt before God, the earth is filled 
with violence because of the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein, and a decree went 
forth to destroy both man and beast.” Maya 
timely repentance ever averta calamity so dire in 
our day. It was also said, “ By returning and 
rest ye shall be saved, in quietness and confi- 


dence shall be your strength.” 
S. Hunt. 





From Country Living and Country Thinking. 


There are sorrows that spring from other 
sources,—hope deferred, love wasted, expecta- 
tion disappointed, ambition crushed,—noiseless 
grief that saps the foundation, eats into the 
very penetralia of life, of which the whited walls 
without give no sign, though death riot within, 
—anguish that sweeps over the soul like the 
desert Simoom, blasting every green thing, 
drinking up every fresh fountain, leaving in its 
wake only blackness and blankness,—troubles 
that come naturally, and troubles that seem to 
have been wrenched from their places to assail 
some doomed life,—troubles that no wisdom 
could have averted, and troubles wantonly and 
wickedly self-inflicted, yet all alike sore evils, 
and of long continuance. There is in woman a 
power of acute suffering, from causes which 
scarcely affect the sterner nature of man. Re- 
pulsive but merciful necessity bears down upon 
his sorrow, smothering it with rude, relentless 
hand, indeed, but smothering it. Her quieter, 
more monotonous life fans the flames, but gent- 
ly, so that though the bush is burning a jong 
time, yet is it not consumed. There are many, 
I see them every day, whose garden of lilies 
and roses is become a howling wilderness. 
The poetry and sprightliness and spring of life 
are gone forever. They walk, perhaps, with 
downeast, introverted eyes. They are called 
reserved, haughty, cold, stupid. Mere thought- 
lessness would fain see if there is blood beneath 
the marble, and, drawing her bow at venture, 
sends an arrow quivering into the heart of 
hearts, and goes on her smiling way. 

But all this can and must be borne. The 
hand that metes out the measure to us all never 
yet held false balance. Every pain is instinct 
with good, if you will but have the wisdom to 
discern it. From every bitter, pluck its soul of 
sweetness. The conflict may be fierce, but who 
fight for God in the fighting grow strong. You 
may leave the battle-field with rent and blood- 
streaked robes, but with a nervous right arm. 
“ Ce n’est pas la victoire qui fait le bonheur des 
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nobles coeurs ; c'est la combat,”—(Not the vic-: and you will not fail to heal your own. The 
tory, but the struggle, makes the happiness of law of impenetrability obtains in mind as well 
noble hearts),—says a French writer; but upon}as in matter. Sorrow cannot wholly fill the 
you, if you will, wait both struggle and victory. | heart that is occupied with others’ welfare. 
Strength which a placid life can never give | Constant melancholy, furthermore, is constant 
may be yours. Heights which unruffled souls | rebellion. If you will only square yourself to 
never attain you can climb if your feet are | God's will, you will command a cheerful equa- 
willing ; and from those mountain-tops you will|nimity. To drag along a miserable, fretful, 
gaze on such visions as never met the eye of | repining, or desponding existence, is not resig- 
dwellers in the valley. nation; but she who turns away from the 


“ Behold yon grotto where the dropping tears | mound beneath which her first-born lies, back 
Are crystallized to columns by long years ; | to a world which brings only an aching sense of 
So shall thy sorrows, child of mighty grief, void, shrinking from no duty, smiling through 


Bear up like pillars for thy soul’s relief.’ ,eyes that will ever and anon turn wistfully 


But if your sorrow. is to be thus converted , heavenward, showing her sorrow only in the 
into strength, yourself must work the change. | softer footfall, the added tenderness of voice, 
It has not, as many seem to suppose, an innate,|the gentler sympathy, the warmer pity with 
self-developing, elevating power. Whether the | which she binds up the broken-hearted,—ah! 
sculptor’s chisel carve from Parian marble the; she is the true victor. On her brow shall the 
purity and grace of an ideal womanhood, or the , crown be set. 
grim visage of a churchyard death, depends on| In the old days, when our fathers were a 
the hand that holds it. The April rain falls| handful of men in a greatland, and foe, famine, 
alike on the gray rock and the brown earth. and pestilence threatened destruction to their 
But the one, unmindful of the treasure, yields | lessening ranks, they nightly laid their dead to 
it up to the first ray of sunshine, the first | rest, levelled the frequent graves with sur- 
breath of the west wind, and anon is as gray as rounding earth, and planted in the sacred soil 
before. The other takes the soft visitor to her| their corn and grain, that they might conceal 
kindly bosom, and down out of sight the little | their weakness from a wary and watchful foe. 
messenger goes to where young life is stirring, So, bury your griefs out of sight, deep, deep, 
in the darkness, and there works a miracle.| where the eye of the world cannot pierce, and 
So your grief will be to you a savor of life unto! over them sow with a bountiful hand the seed 
life, or of death unto death, according as you | of Christian virtues, and from the ashes of your 
use it. If you nurse it, and cherish it, and|dead hopes shall spring up a living growth of 
brood over it, and talk about it, it will wax/| faith, and patience, and charity, and love, be- 
greater and greater, filling your vision, shutting neath whose waving shadow your soul shall 
out from you all sunshine, concentrating upon calmly sit in the evening-tide of a serene life, 
itself all your thoughts, and clinging to you, a waiting the voice of the Lord. 

5. ares instead of entering into your -_ 

ood and nerves and sinews, softening, refining, ; . 
Christianizing. Grief, it is truly said, is ie See ee f 
sacred; but grief brought forward promiscu- | An account of Signor Pierotti’s discoveries 
ously, harped upon, condoled over, made the|in the subterranean topography of Jerusalem 
staple of conversation, becomes rapidly profane. } has been published. Employed by the Pasha 
Grief is a bond of union between men who, | as an engineer, he has discovered that the 
however dissimilar in other respects, are alike | modern city of Jerusalem stands on several 
liable to its attacks ; but the great world rushes} layers of ruined masonry, the undermost of 
on, and cannot loiter long. You must not pull| which, composed of deeply bevelled and enor- 
the string too hard, or it will break. If you! mous stones, he attributes to the age of Solo- 
have asympathizing friend to whom it would| mon, the next to that of Zorobabel, the next to 
be a relief to unbosom yourself, do so; but, even | that of Herod, the next to that of Justinian, and 
then, be careful that you do not dwell too long | so on till the times of the Saracensand Crusaders. 
upon, or recur too often to, your skeleton.| He has traced a series of conduits and sewers 
You friend will grieve with you sincerely for a| leading from the “ dome of the rock,” a mosque 
while, but will presently outgrow you. Does] standing on the very site of the altar of sacri- 
this seem harsh? [ trust not. Far be it from | fice in the Temple, to the valley of Jehosphat, 
me to wound those whom God hath smitten. I} by means of which the priests were enabled to 
only say what I believe to be true, and what, if| flood the whole temple area with water, and 
true, it behooves youto know. It is, moreover, | thus to carry off the blood and offal of the sac- 
best for yourself that your eyes should not| rifices to the brook Kedron. The manner of his 
always be turned inward. To bring happiness | explorations was very interesting. He got an 
to others is the surest way to bring it to your-| Arab to walk up through these immense sewers, 
self. Apply healing to other minds diseased,| ringing a bell and blowing a trumpet, while 
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he himself, by following the sound,.was able to | best estate, is a favorite but it gets too little care 


trace the exact course they took. About two 
years ago, he accidentally discovered a fountain 
at the pool of Bethseda; and on his opening 
it, a copious stream of water immediately began 
to flow, and has flowed ever since. No one 
knows from whence it comes or whither it goes. 
This caused the greatest excitement amongst 
the Jews, who flocked in crowds to drink and 
bathe themselves in it. They fancied it was one 
of the signs of Messiah’s coming, and portended 
the speedy restoration of their commonwealth. 
This fountain, which has a peculiar taste, like 
that of milk and water, is identified by Signor 
Pierotti with the fountain which Hezekiah 
built, and which is described by Josephus. The 
measurements and position of most of these re- 
mains accord exactly with the Jewish historian’s 
descriptions. Some of the Signor’s conclusions 
are disputed, but no one has succeeded in so 
disinterring relies of the holy city. 





SHRUBBERY. 


BY ISAAC HICKS. 
(Continued from page 702.) 

We will notice next the numerous family of 
Spireas. Some of these are very pretty and 
desirable in every collection, while others have 
but little beauty in them. Some, too, can be 
easily multiplied by dividing the roots, while 
others are quite difficult to propagate. Many 
consider the double flowering Reevsii as the 
most worthy, and certainly when in full bloom 
its bunches of pure white double flowers, bend- 
ing to the earth, must excite the admiration of 
every lover of the beautiful. 

Nearly its equal, is the Prunifolig, or plum- 
leaved. It is more commop and blooms earlier, 
and grows much taller, and the leaves turn toa 
showy red in autumn. The Douglasii has deep 
red flowers growing in tufts, and the Billardii, 
the finest of this class, will continue blooming 
on new shoots, until killed by frost. Several 
varieties throw up suckers from the roots, so as 
to be objectionable, and all are not hardy and 
thrifty, and we think the above-mentioned sorts 
are the best. 

The Snowball will always be a favorite, and 
the high bush cranberry, with its red berries 
hanging through the winter. 

Our pretty little dwarf almond, when in its 
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from most. It is recommended to keep the 
ground rich, and cut down the plant, as soon as 
done blooming. New wood will make, and 
wreaths of lovely flowers will reward the pains 
bestowed. 

We have a new plant very closely allied, 
called the Double-flowering Plum, that is cov- 
ered with snow white double blossoms much like 
our old favorite the Almond, and as it is more 
hardy, will probably supersede it. To those that 
wish a larger assortment, we noticethe Amorpha, 
with its indigo blue flowers, but it is not very 
showy, and the Budleya, a bush that resembles it. 
Purple Berberry bushes when large and planted 
in clumps, afford a striking contrast to the green 
of other trees, so does the red twig Dogwood, 
especially in winter and spring. To those that 
love the delicate fragrance of the Calycanthus, 
or Sweet-Scented Shrub, we bring to notice, 
although not a bush of much beauty. But we 
want some late blooming shrubs that enliven 
the lawn until frost comes, and nips the blooms. 
Can we mention anything more lovely than fine 
plants of double-flowering Althea, mixed with 
white, red and purple. If we want them to 
look their best, we must cut off the largest por- 
tion of the past year’s growth, and then they 
will double the number of their blooms too. 
And if we want something new, try the Stuartia. 
They bloom late in summer, at least one variety 
does, their flowers about the size of the holly 
hock, and they bear abundantly, too, of pure 
white single blooms. 

Andromeda Arborea, or Sorrel-tree, so named 
because the leaves are acid to the taste, also 
bloom late in summer, and the Oleaster, with its 
bright red berries, and the Cornelian cherry, 
with its pretty yellow flowers, expanding soon 
after the snow leaves us, and covered in fall 
with its showy red cherries, and the Buffalo 
Berry, all lend attraction to the yard or park. 
A few small trees will add a variety of charms 
to the scene; and we cannot pass the graceful 
Judas or Red bud, every branch and twig 
trimmed with garlands of lilac flowers; and 
blooming later, the Pink or Red double Haw- 
thorn, or the Halesia or Silver Bell, with its 
pretty white bells hanging pendant from its 
limbs in early summer. Curious, attractive and 
elegant is the Tamarisk either in bloom or cov- 
ered with its delicate leaves. 

And the Euonymus or fire-bush, we almost 
passed by among so many attractions, but the 
European especially, glowing with red fruit and 
seeds in early winter, will not be forgotten. 

But it is useless to mention every flower and 
plant worthy of notice, and we next examine a 
few evergreen shrubs. 

A bed of Rhododendrons in full bloom with 
different shades of color, such as we see at the 

Central Park, is enough to attract the attention 
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of the most regardless of nature’s charms, and 
the Azalea too, with colors from white to orange 
and brown, are scarcely less worthy of attention. 
Some are hardy, others require some protection 
in winter. They flourish best in rotten leaf 
mold, peat, or swamp earth, or woodpile dirt, 
that being the soil they delight in, when in their 
native wilds. Our native Laurel is a beautiful 
flowering bush. The Mahonia with yellow 
flowers and purple berries, with a little protec- 
tion from snow, is an ornament to grounds. 

A few remarks on the care of these pearls of 
nature’s brightest gifts, and then we quit the ex- 
haustless theme. As it must be the object, of 
all that plant trees and shrubs, to adorn the 
home, and embellish the surroundings, they 
should be kept in a thrifty condition, and in 
regular shape. To accomplish this desirable 
end, they should be enriched by well-rotted ma- 
nure, and should branch low, and the plant 
sometimes cut back, to form a new and thrifty 
growth, all old and dead wood removed in the 
spring, and grass kept from the roots. 

I find great solace in the study of, and as- 
sociating myself with, the care of trees, flowers 
and fruit. I can turn from the noise and din 
of war, the surges of politics, and the move- 
ments of ironclad boats, and steelclad warriors, 
to the peaceful and lovely study of nature. 
Here is love! here is beauty; and here power- 
fully portrayed do we see in all its magnificence 
the infinite goodness and wisdom of Him who 
formed them in beauty, and gives this earth, 
clothed with so much of His blessings, for their 
habitation. Although human passion is rending 
our beloved country, yet we believe, that He 
who formed this earth, in and through vast 
changes, holds still the sceptre of government 
over its affairs, and when the elements are ex- 
hausted of their strength, our country will then 
in the distant future shine with greater purity 
among the nations of the earth. 

Isaac Hicks. 

Westbury, Long Island, 12mo., 1862. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ON THE DEATH OF A. W. CORKRIN. 


Brief was tay stay on earth, but yet 
’*Twas long enough to know life’s sunshine, 
Its changes touched thee lightly, and we little 
thought 
Thy pilgrimage was so nigh o’er; when suddenly 
The summons came which called thee hence. 
And may we not remember, who are left ? 
Thy early doom, and profit by thy going? 
So trim anew our lamps—that they may shine 
To cheer the present darkness—and prepare 
To meet the Bridgroom, ere it is too late ? 
Father of Mercies! may each bitter cup 
We drain, remind us of thy love, 
And school our hearts to meek submission. 
Knowing well that Earth’s best joys are lent 
But for an hour—then taken, 
To fix our souls more steadfastly on Thee. 
11th mo. 30th, 1863. R. M. T. 





PHANTOMS. 
BY W. H. LONGFELLOW. 


All houses wherein men have lived and died, 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no noise upon the floors. 
We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go; 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 
There are more guests at table than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 
Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 
The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The form I see, nor hear the sounds I hear ; 
He but perceives what is: while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 
We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 
The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and every where 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 
Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 
The perturbations, the perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants, and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of that unseen star, 
That undiscovered planet in our sky. 

And as the moon, from some dark gate of cloud, 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 
Across whose trembling blanks our fancies crowd, 

Into the realms of mystery and night; 
So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 
O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 
‘inimccemediglies 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE, NEW SERIES—NO. 2. 
By Yarptey Taylor. 


The St. John’s River is the largest stream 
that enters the Atlantic Ocean between the 
St. Lawrence and the Susquehanna. It falls 
into the Bay of Fundy, a sheet of water that 
projects up considerably between New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. In this bay the tide 
rises higher, than in any other part of the coast, 
owing probably to the peculiar formation of the 
neighboring shores, precipitating the water into 
this bay from opposite directions. This force 
of the water, owing to the irregularity of the 
shores, causes eddies and whirlpools to such an 
extent that it is difficult on the rise of the tide 
for vessels to enter the mouth of the St. John’s 
River. The rush of the waters is said to be 
wonderful, and when the wind is inland, it is, 
to the mariner exposed to its influence, alarm- 
ing. 
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The basin of this river, situated as it is so] than the African ostrich. No such bird is now 
far north, is not very valuable in an agricultural | known to exist. Smaller tracks are also found 
point of view, its chief value being its timber. | indicating smaller birds, as well as some that 
Vast numbers of logs are annually brought down | appear to belong to the turtle family. The 
from its upper branches, converted into lumber, | most generally received opinion respecting these 
and sent to distant markets. The lumbermen | tracks is, that they were made in sand or mud 
go up to those forests in the summer, select | on the margins of lakes or ponds; that this on 
their places for operation, and prepare for win- | drying was covered up with fine sand first, and 
ter, by cutting the grass found there and making | then with mud or sand that being hardened 
it into hay for food for their oxen. When win- | would show a seam where fine sand presented 
ter comes, and snow covers the ground, they | itself, and this on being split open would show 
draw the logs they have cut to the rivers and | the tracks as originally made. Similar tracks 
streams where they may be floated down on the | have been found in a quarry of sandstone north 
melting of the snows in the spring. This life | of Pittsburgh, Pa. This, with many other geo- 
is a laborious one, and to many unaccustomed to | logical evidences, would seem to indicate a con- 
it would seem a hardship, but these men seem | dition of things on the surface of the earth very 
fond of it; they have their recreations, among | different from what now exists. The question 
which the hunting of the wild animals found | may naturally be asked, have any causes been 
there enlivensthe scene. Bears and deers are | formerly at work that now do not operate, or 
common, and even the moose elk, the largest of | are the causes now existing sufficient to account 
the deer kind found in America, is met within | for all we suppose to have taken place? The 
the forests of this river. This animal, the body | latter opinion now generally obtains. All that is 
of which is the size of a small horse, is thought | needed is time, and to allow of varying of inten- 
to furnish the best flesh of all wild animals :| sity of causes. For instance, history informs 
the Indians assert that they can endure hunger | us that volcanoes have broken out ad still con- 
and fatigue longer after using the flesh of this | tinue where none were visible before, and there 
animal than on that of any other. In the spring| are many places where there are evident ap- 
of the year, when the snows are melted and the | pearances of volcanoes having once existed, that 
logs of the lumbermen are floated off, some of| have not been known to operate since our his- 
them follow in small boats, and loosen any logs | tory began. The coast of Chili was raised seve- 
that may have lodged on rocks, shoals, or isl-| rel feet a few years ago, during the paryxosms 
ands; in this way they secure nearly all they | of an earthquake, and other places have sunk 
have set afloat. On the lower part of the river| at such times. Reasoning from known facts, 
where the current is gentle, they have fixed a| we need not assume any new hypothesis to ac- 
boom, that is an obstruction across the stream | count for all we see. 
that arrests all floating materials, and in this| |The Hudson River is peculiar from the fact 
way each company can secure their own, as| that, while all the other rivers of the Atlantic 
they have them all separately marked. This | slope have falls as they pass over the primitive 
river, though rapid and with considerable fall | formation, this river pierces that formation with 
in its whole length, has few abrupt falls or ob- tide water into the secondary formation beyond. 
structions to this business. The Susquehanna rises in the secondary for- 
The same may be said of the rivers of New| mation like the Hudson, but it has a fall 
England ; they all rise on high lands, and flow- | until after passing the primary at its opening 
ing through mountainous regions, have rapid into the Chesapeake Bay. The latter river 
courses, but few abrupt falls. Hence they fur-| with its main brinch, the Mohawk, coming in 
nish abundant water power, which is largely | from the west, gives a ready access to unite the 
used for propelling machinery of different kinds, | waters of the lakes with those of the Atlantic, 
New England being noted for manufactories. | at a much less elevation than exists any where 
These rivers nearly all flow over the primitive | else. The Erie Canal no where rises to more 
formations, though the secondary and alluvial | than about six hundred feet above tide water. 
formations are met with toa small extent. In| The Susquehanna River at Tioga Point is about 
the mountain regions many lakes and ponds are | the same elevation, and these would have to 
met with. These have very pure water, and | overcome the high grounds between that and 
abound with the varieties of fish peculiar to such | Seneca or Cayuga Lakes to make a communi- 
laces. cation, and this would probably be as much 
In Rhode Island, a small bed of anthracite | more. Further to the south, where the States 
coal is met with, but is not extensively worked. | of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, have 
The most curious fact in the geology of New| made surveys to unite the eastern and western 
England, is the finding of bird tracks in the | waters, the loc rises to about 1900 feet. 
sandstone of the Connecticut valley. These}, This gives to New York City advantages to 
tracks would indicate, from their size and dis-| compete for the western trade that no other city 
tance apart, the existence ofa bird much larger | possesses, and she profits by it. Her proximity 
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and ready access to the ocean also gives her 
great advantages. 

The Susquehanna rising in the lower second- 
ary below the measures, has some very fertile 
land on its upper waters. The rocks in some 
places contain vast quantities of shells, and 
where this rock abounds the soil is almost be- 
yond the possibility of being impoverished. 
Here are all the elements of fertility. The river 
then passes into the coal measures, its western 
branches abounding in that mineral. Both bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal are found, the 
latter, however, further to the east in the tran- 
sition formation. This, with the iron ore in 
Pennsylvania, within which State the Susque- 
hanna principally lies, gives to that State facili- 
ties for manufacture not anywhere possessed. 
Although much of the basin of the Susquehanna 
is covered with mountains, yet from the vast 
amount of minerals in them, it may be doubted 
whether the State would contain as dense a pop- 
ulation were its land all farming land, as it may 
when ‘its minerals are extensively worked. Its 
mines already make a market for much of the 
agricultural products in their vicinity, and even 
for that of other States, and were they worked 
to their utmost capacity this would be very 
largely extended. 

The Delaware River has its source in the 
mountains, and is encircled by the upper tribu- 
taries of the Hudson and the Susquehanna. Its 
upper branches are truly mountain streams; the 
Lehigh, for instance, falls in the lower part of 
its course nearly ten feet per mile, while in the 
upper part it has nearly thirty feet fall per mile. 
The Schuylkill and Lehigh branches of the 
Delaware are largely used in carrying the an- 
thracite coal of that region to market by canals, 
and these with railroads now in use convey 
about 6 or 7 millions of tons yearly. This im- 
mense business has risen up in the last forty 
years ; for previous to 1821, none was brought to 
market except some on wagons fora sample, and 
that was difficult to sell, as they did not know 
how toignite it. That year only 365 tons were 
brought down. It would be difficult now to es- 
timate this business in all its ramifications; it is 
s0 incorporated with our commerce that were 
it interrupted it would cause great inconve- 
nience. 

The Potomac, the next large river going south, 
like the others, crosses all the formations from 
the coal strata down to the primitive. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal from Cumberland 
at the foot of the Alleghany mountains to tide 
water falls, 530 feet, and about one-third of this 
fall occurs within twenty miles of tide water. 
The fall in this river asin all others, depends on 
the hardness of the rock in its bed. The gneiss 
and magnesian rocks of this portion of the river 
are hard and difficult to wear away, hence the 
river here has an average fall of fourteen feet per 
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mile. This gives immense water power, which, 
as yet, is but sparingly used. It also gives a 
fine opportunity to supply Washington City with 
water. A canal is now made from above the 
great falls at anelevation of about 160 feet above 
tide water, that will give an abundant supply 
for all parts of the city. The science of engi- 
neering here has in some respects been carried 
out beyond that of any other piece of work in 
this country. A stone bridge for the support 
of the caval has been thrown across a stream 
and valley with a span, if 1 remember rightly, 
of 120 feet in the clear, said to be the longest 
span of a stone bridge in the world. The reser- 
voir is located west of Georgetown, and between 
there and Washington is the valley of Rock 
Creek, but five feet above tide water. Here, 
again, engineering ingenuity was called into re- 
quisition, and succeeded admirably. A bridge 
was needed for the travel between the two cities, 
and by making the pipe for conveying the water 
in the form of an arch across this stream, they 
answer both purposes. 

The fall in the bed of this river plainly shows 
the effect of the hardness of the rock. About 
twenty miles above tide water commences asec- 
ondary formation for twenty miles further, and 
in this distance the fall is hardly one foot per 
mile. Here the rock is chiefly sandstone and 
shale, both easily worn away. Above this, the 
primary rocks are fuund in the mountain ranges, 
and the fall in the next twelve miles is forty feet, 
giving great water power again. Above Harper's 
Ferry the United States had a dam across the 
river that supplied water to their armory there ; 
the works, however, now are destroyed by the 
war. The Shenandoah for the first eight miles 
above the ferry has eighty feet fall: indeed there 
is hardly a limit to the water power of the Po- 
tomac and its branches. 

The Potomac has a peculiarity in common 
with all the large rivers this side of the Hudson, 
inclusive, and that is that all their large tributaries 
come in from the west side. The Mohawk is 
far larger than any tributary belonging tothe Hud- 
son that enters that river from the east side. So 
of the Delaware; the Schuylki!]l and Lehigh are 
large in comparison to any stream that comes ia 
from the New Jersey side of that river. The 
Susquehanna also has no streams from the east to 
compare with the west branch and the Juniata 
branch of that river. So too of the Potomac; 
the Shenandoah and the south branch have more 
than double the volume of any.stream from the 
opposite side. The south branch from its junc- 
tion with the north branch is the longer stream 
of the two; but in ascending the latter we findit 
soon divides into a number of mountain streams 
that give it volume, while the soath branch runs 
for nearly forty miles in a narrow valley between 
two mountains, and even after it divides into 
three branches above Moorfield, these branehes 
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occupy narrow valleys themselves, so that the 
entire stream has a very narrow basin for a river 
of nearly 150 miles in length. : 
William Darby, in his Gazetteer, notices this 
peculiarity of these rivers, and argues that it is 
evidence of the rising of the land to the south- 
west. Such is doubtless the fact ; the Hudson 
lies in a low valley, and none of itssources are very 
elevated. The Susquehanna, too, has not much 
fall for a stream passing through so mountain- 
ous @ country, andthe mountains at the sources 
of its western branches are doubtless much-higher 
than in any other part of its basin. The Po- 
tomac has more fall in its main stream than 
either, and from the length of its south branch 
reaching so far, we may reasonably conclude that 
the land there is higher than further north. 
Another fact would seem to prove this; the 
waters from Highland County, Virginia, descend 
in every direction. Those of the Potomac flow 
to the north and north-east. The sources of 
Cheat River, a branch of the Monongahela, flow 
north-west; those of the Greenbrier River south- 
west, and of the James River to the south-east. 
These are all rapid streams, and flow a consider- 
able distance in the direction named, giving evi- 
dence that the land here is very high. No sur- 
veys have been made here that I am aware of, 
that would give the elevation of this region, but 
the foregoing facts would lead to the conclusion 
that the mountains here are higher than either 
tothe north or the south where surveys have 
been from east to west. Further south, where 
the waters of the upper branches of the Kenha- 
wa take their rise in the mountains of North 
Carolina, and run north-west across Virginia into 
the Ohio, that region must be greatly elevated, 
and it is said the mountains here are higher than 
the mountains of New Hampshire.* On the top 
of one of the highest is a natural meadow, being 
flat for six or seven miles along the top, where 
grass grows freely, and is used as pasture for 
stock by the neighboring farmers in summer. 
There is evidence here that difference of eleva- 
tion greatly influences the ripening of fruits, for 
here the wild strawberry. grows, but does not 
ripen its fruit until the first of Seventh month, 
(July,) whereas on the level of tide water in the 
same latitude, they ripen at least six weeks ear- 
lier. This is a fact heretofore but little looked 
into, but it serves to show that while one variety 


of fruit may suit one region, it may not suit all 
under the same latitude. 


It cannot be toodeeply impressed on the mind 
that application is the price to be paid for men- 
tal acquisitions, and that it is as absurd to ex- 
pect them without it as to hope for a harvest 
where we had not sown the seed. 


wl eae etieSeeataeeaaee = reee 

* From late measurements, the highest of these 
mountains are 6700 feet above tide, while the White 
mountains of New Hampshire are said to be 6200 feet. 
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ABOUT SPIDERS. 


When we consider the gummy material with 
which spiders construct their lines and webs, 
and the rough hairy covering (with a few ex- 


ceptions) of their bodies, it is somewhat surpris- 


ing that we do not find them always stuck over 
with fragments of the minute fibres which they 
produce. This, indeed, would happen, did they 
not take careful precautions to avoid it. They 
are very assiduous in keeping themselves clean. 
Spiders which appear to a careless observer as 
resting idly, in nine cases out of ten will reall 
be found slowly combing their legs with their 
mandibles, beginning as high as possible on the 
thigh, and passing down to the claws. The flue 
which they thus comb off is regularly tossed 
away. 

A wonderful structure is composed by a sort 
of spiders, natives of the tropics and of the south 
of Europe. One of these “ mason-spiders,” as 
they have been justly termed, found in the south 
of France, usually selects for her nest a place 
bare of grass, sloping in such a manner as to 
carry off the water, and of a firm soil, without 
rocks or small stones. She digs a gallery a foot 
or two in. depth, and of a diameter (equal 
throughout) sufficient to admit of her easily 
passing. She lines this with a tapestry of silk, 
glued to the walls. The door, which is circular, 
is constructed of many layers of earth, kneaded 
and bound together with silk. Externally it is 
flat and rough, corresponding to the earth around 
the entrance, for the purpose of concealment ; 
on the inside it is convex, and tapestried thick- 
ly with a web of fine silk. The threads of this 
door-tapestry are prolonged, and strongly attach- 
ed to tne upper side of the entrance, forming an 
excellent hinge, which, when pushed open by 
the architect and in-dweller, shuts again by its 
own weight. A similar nest is constructed by 
a large black spider in Australia, Mr. Hodgson 
thus describes it :—‘ The nest is built in a cyl- 
indrical form, two feet deep in the ground ; the 
inside is beautifully round, and bound by webs 
of the finest texture, gradually thinner towards 
the base. The lid is fastened on by strong webs 
spun by the ‘ mason,’ and is as hard as bone, 
level with the soil; it is raised or shut at the 
choice of its occupant, and is very frequent on 
the plains of Australia. The inside is neatly 
finished and quite smooth.” 

Though spiders require atmospheric air for 
respiration, yet one species is aquatic in its 
habits, and eee not only upon the surface bat 
below the surface of the water, contriving to 
carry down with it a sufficiency of air for the 
support of life during a considerable period of 
time. Its sub-aqueous nest is a sort.of diving- 

ll, and constitutes a secure and most ingeni- 
ous habitation. Thisspider frequents slow-rua- 
ning streams, canals, and ditches, where she may 
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often be seen living in her diving-bell, which 
shines through the water like a little globe of 
silver. In the fen-ditches of Norfolk is found 
a very large spider, which forms a raft for the 
purpose of obtaining its prey with more facility. 
Keeping its station upon a ball of weeds about 
three inches in diameter, probably held together 
by silken cords, it is wafted along the surface 
of the water upon this floating island, which it 
quits the moment it espies a drowning insect. 
The body thus seized, it devours at leisure upon 
the raft, under which it retires when imminent 
danger threatens it.— Methodist. 


ECONOMIZE IN PAPER. 


In the present stage of high prices, it is the 
duty of every one to economize in every direc- 
tion possible. One of the leakages which may 
and should be stopped is that of too free use of 
paper. The price of paper has increased enor- 
mously, in consequence of the scarcity of rags 
in this manufacture, and it therefore becomes 
all users of paper, of whatever kind, to econo- 
mize as they have never done before. When 
writing a letter, let half a sheet answer instead 
of a whole one. Never waste a sheet or an en- 
velope. Save the fragments of paper and sell 
them to be made over. In this way each one 
may effect a saving to his or her own pocket, 
and at the same time benefit the world at large 
by lessening the scarcity which now prevails. 
It is in these little savings that the people in 
this country should learn a lesson of people of 
other lands.— Cleveland Leader. 


As judgments are paid before bonds, and 
bonds before bills or book-debts ; so the moral- 
ist considers his obligations according to their 
several dignities. In the first place, him to 
whom he owes himself. Next, himself, in his 
health ahd livelihood. Lastly, his other obli- 
gations, whether rational or pecuniary; doing 
to others to the extent of his ability, as he would 
have them do unto him.— Penn. 


ITEMS. 


Brazil is now the chief country in the world for 
the cultivation of coffee, and yet it is scarcely a cen- 
tury since it was introduced into that region. Pre- 
vious to 1825, Java, Cuba, and the English colonies 
in the East and West Indies were the principal pro- 
ducers of coffee. Since that time Brazil has dis- 
tanced them all. Fora number of years she has 
produced for exportation nearly half the coffee of the 
world, and some years she even exported more than 
half. In 1809, Brazil only exported 3,000 bags; in 
1861-2, no less than 1,633,114 bags were exported. 

The cranberry crop in Barnstable county, Mass., 
in 1862, reached 1,525 barrels, which were sold for 
$12,259 60. 

Vecertasia O1ts or Acstratia.—In Australia there 
are vast forests of trees which yield several varieties 
of essential oils. There is one large tree—the Euca- 
lyptus Amygdalina—the leaves and twigs of which 
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yield three pints of essential oil to each 100 pounds. 

| Thirty-five different kinds of essential oils have been 
distilled from the trees of the Australian forests, 
and about 12,000,000 acres are covered with such 
trees. Some of them are aromatic and yield de- 
lightful perfames. They are also solvents for various 
resins which are empleyed in making varnishes. 


It is a common and favorite notion with many that 
the morning air is the purest, most bracing; but the 
very opposite is the fact. The air.is more full of 
campness, fog, miasm, at about sunrise, which the 
sun, however, soon dissipates. Before engaging in 
anything like exercise or work in the early morning 
out-of-doors, it is conducive to health to take a warm 
cup of coffee, if breakfast is not to be had. 


A Unitep States Torn.—The Treasury Department 
has decided that the measure of a ton, in making 
assessments for the internal revenue, shall be two 
thousand two hundred and forty pounds, in all cases, 
under the excise law, unless the contrary is specified. 


Coat Tar Perrome.—Coal tar has a most disagree- 
ble odor, and yet the chemist obtains from one of its 
products a most agreeable perfume. This is nitro- 
benzole—a compound of nitric acid (aqua-fortis) 
and benzole. Coal tar when distilled yields naphtha, 
which is a liquid possessing great solvent powers. 
It dissolves gutta-percha, india-rubber and many 
resinous gums. Naphtha when distilled at a low 
temperature yields benzole, which is a very volatile 
liquid. It has been used for making gas for illumi- 
nation upon a small scale without distillation, but it 
is chiefly employed for cleansing soiled gloves, silks, 
&c. It dissolves grease and oils, hence its utility in 
cleaning light colored soiled articles. Benzole com- 
bines with nitric acid in definite proportions, and 
forms the heavy oily-looking liquid called nitro- 
benzole. Its odor is like that of the oil of almonds, 
and it is extensively used in perfumery as a substi- 
tute for it. We have also seen it stated that it is 
used in confectionary as a substitute for the oil of 
almonds. This is a dangerous application of it, be- 
cause it is a poison, and is deeply injurious to the 
human system when taken in very small quantities. 
As a perfume, it may be employed. without much 
danger, but its use for this purpose should also be 
avoided. It may be safely assumed that it is not re- 
quired excepting to disguise unpleasant odors. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frove axDd Mgau.—The Flour market is firm. 
There are free sales for shipments at $6 25 a 637 
for superfine; $650 a 7 for extra; $7 12a 7 75 for 
low grade and good extra family, and $8 50 up to 
$9 00 for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flour 
or Corn Meal here. The former is dull at $5 25, and 
the ‘latter at $4 00 per bbl. for Pennsylvania, and 
4 50 for Brandywine. 


Grats.—There were fair sales of Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $1 53 a 165, andwhite at $1 758 
$1 85—the latter for choice Ke Small sales 
of Pennsylvania Rye at 95e. The last sale of Dela- 
ware was at 90 cents. Corn is firm. . Sales of yellow, 
old, at 84a 85c. Small lots of new at 78 a 80c. Oats 
are steady at 62 cents per 32 Ibs. A sale of 
1000 bushels of Pennsylvania ‘Barley was made at 
$1 45 per bushel. 


Srzps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$6.87 a 7 00 per 641bs. New Timothy sells at from 
$200 to $2 25per bus. Flaxseed is wanted at $3 
per bushel. 





